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A Hired Man who does 
351 Different Jobs 


No FARMER has time to do all the jobs around his farm. But 
farmers, working together, can employ hired men who are specialists 
to do many of these jobs for them. At present there are 351 different 
jobs that G.L.F. is doing for farmers. 


For nearly twenty years, G.L.F. hired men have been selecting 
hardy, adapted seed . . . purchasing and mixing feeds in accordance with 
the latest knowledge of animal nutrition . . . and manufacturing open 
formula fertilizers for the farmers of New York, northern Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. More recently at the request of these farmers, G.L.F. 
has extended its activities to mixing paint, blending motor oil, purchasing 
high quality fencing and roofing, selecting long-wearing tires for farm 
cars and trucks, furnishing supplies for almost every job around the 
farm—even to manufacturing wholesome, thrifty flours and cereals for 
the farm table. 


In all of these undertakings, G.L.F. works closely with the New 
York State College of Agriculture and agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. By following their 
recommendations and by insisting on quality in every stage of manu- 
facture, G.L.F. is able to provide farmers with supplies that give long, 
satisfactory service and full value for every dollar spent. A unique 
system of cooperative distribution brings these supplies to patrons at 
considerable savings. 


More than 120,000 farmers are now using this service to make their 
farming operations easier and more profitable. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. . Ithaca, N. Y. 
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WILL YOU BE ONE OF 
TEN THOUSAND? 


Last YEAR more than ten thousand persons registered as guests at Cornell’s 


annual Farm and Home Week; many other visitors were present who did not 
leave their cards. 


ProGRAM Is FULL 


Generally they have had only one criticism to make, and that arises from 
the fact that the program is so full, and there are so many events they wish to 
attend, that they cannot include all the lectures, exhibits, entertainments, ban- 


quets, and receptions. And no wonder! The program lists more than four hundred 
events in one short week. 


Perhaps that accounts for the continued attendance, year after year, of many 
farm families, some of whose members may stay with the poultry program one 


year; the dairy program the next, the fruit program the year after that, and so 
on. 


For THE LapIEs 


And the “lady-of-the-house” may study, in successive years, how to select 
food for enjoyment and health, how to choose household fabrics and textiles, how 
to achieve a step-saving kitchen, how to make attractive and conveniently ar- 
ranged rooms, or, in short, many more topics on the art of living in a real home. 


Many HicuH LIicutTs 


For many years the Governor of New York has taken this occasion to acquaint 
the country folks with the State Government’s activities as they affect the farmer. 


Also, he learns from these folks what they would like to have the State do in their 
behalf. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will be on the program of Thursday, February 16. 
For entertainment, the program provides concerts, speaking contests, plays, 


travel lectures,—well—this advertisement can’t begin to tell one-tenth of what 
is offered. 


Get A ProGRAM 


So the best thing for you to do is to send to the College right now, for the 
complete program, which lists everything. If you have never seen one of these 
programs you will be astonished by the comprehensiveness and the variety of the 
topics. However, this program will not be ready until February; but your re- 
quest will be recorded, and the program will be sent to you as soon as it is pub- 


lished. 


Oh, yes; perhaps more important is the immediate suggestion that you put a 


red-pencil ring around the Farm and Home Week dates on your new 1939 calendar. 
These dates are: 


Feb. 13 to 18, inclusive, 1939 


For your program, address 


Office of Publication 
Roberts Hall, Cornell University 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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tower of the University Library 

will herald in this New Year for 
us with wild exhilarating tones. As 
acquaintances become friends through 
increasing intimacy, so the feeling for 
“these friends in the tower” will deep- 
en and grow. The chimes call us to 
classes every morning with merry, 
stimulating songs, and bid us to rest 
at night in gracious benediction every 
day of our life at Cornell. The chimes 
ring out a hearty welcome as we re- 
turn from vacations. When the bells 
recall the many happy memories of 
his undergraduate life, a returning 
alumnus feels a wave of affection 
even greater than in his student days. 


Te chime in the old gray stone 


The history of the chime is as 
charmingly sentimental as is its music. 
The original nine bells were presented 
by Miss Jennie McGraw in September, 
1868, just 70 years ago. She had be- 
come greatly interested in the new 
institution, and had expressed a desire 
to President Andrew D. White to make 
some gift to show this feeling. One 
year later, a tenth bell was presented 
by President Andrew D. White, in 
honor of his wife, Mrs. White. This 
bell is a larger one in the key of D, 
and is called the Magna Maria bell. It 
was destined to become the clock bell 
of the University, and is the one on 
which the hours are now struck. The 
Magna Maria bell carries Mrs. White’s 
name and the inscription which James 
Russell Lowell, then a non-resident 
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Ring In The New ! 


By Martha Cross *41 


professor at the university wrote for 
ws 


“I call as fly the irrevocable hours, 

Futiie as air or strong as fate to make 

Your lives of sand or granite; awful 
powers, 

Even as men choose, they either give 
or take.” 


If we repeat these lines for fuller 
meaning and impressiveness, they grip 
our imagination by their almost fear- 
ful directness, and uplift us to a great- 
er earnestness of purpose. 


On the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the University, 1908, all 
but the two largest bells were recast, 
and four new bells were added. The 
number and weight, a total of over 
19,000 pounds, is such as to allow for 
great variety in programs, and to in- 
sure richness of tone and carrying 
power. The bells are rung by hand; 
the clock is run automatically by elec- 
tric power. The student who develops 
the most skill by competitive trials is 
appointed to the position of chime- 
master. This selection insures that 
the bells are in capable hands; this, 
their daily ringing gives new joy. 


E CORNELLIANS, can always 

tell when the chimes are about 
to be played by the appearance of the 
many birds who nest there. The deep 
strong notes of the bells are too loud 
for the delicate ears of the birds; 
hence the evacuation of the tower. 


What a privilege it is to visit this 
tower while a program is being given! 
I can vividly remember my first visit. 
As I gaily climbed the steps of the 
circulating staircase, my excitement 
increased with the altitude. In spite 
of my eager desire to get up as quickly 
as possible, I could not help but slack- 
en my pace near the top from the exer- 
tion of tired muscles. All of a sudden, 
my goal appeared—the door, then the 
light, and lo,—I stood breathless in the 
top of the high tower, beneath the 
great bells. The tremendous burst 
of loud ringing notes and the gigantic 
size of the bells, intensified by their 
position above me, filled me to over- 
flowing with a wild excitement. 


As the first ecstasies of this experi- 
ence became reality I hurried up to 
the platform to watch the chimes-mas- 
ter play. He was deeply absorbed 


in his task and his adeptness in manip- 
ulating the keyboard was wonderful 
as well as inspirational. He seemed 
to put his whole being into it! As 
others were patiently waiting for their 
turn, I went on above to climb about 
the bells and drink in the glorious 
views. One can see for miles and 
miles in any direction. Below, the 
campus buildings lay dotting the hill- 
side and along to the northwest lay 
blue Cayuga. Beyond, the distant roll- 
ing hills stretched to the horizon. As 
the beautiful “Evening Song” poured 
from the bells, I waved to friends be- 
low and began to descend, living over 
and over this joyous experience. Every 
visitor at Cornell should make this 
visit, that they might more fully ap- 
preciate the beautiful quality and 
selection of the music of this chime. 


HERE is a current legend among 

Cornellians that the playing of the 
“Changes” at the beginning of every 
morning and noon ringing, Sundays 
excepted, was requested by the donar, 
who is also credited with the composi- 
tion of the piece known among the stu- 
dents as the “Jennie McGraw Rag.” 
Neither assumption is correct. 


Years before the founding of Cornell 
University, President White became 
greatly impressed by the way the ring- 
ing of the “Changes” on the bells of 
London on Christmas Eve kept the air 
filled with music. Consequently, with 
the sanction of the trustees, President 
White formulated a rule requiring 
their rendition daily at the morning 
and noon ringing. 


There are three ten minute programs 
each day, which are given at 7:50 a. m., 
12:50 a. m., and 5:50 p. m. respectively. 
These programs are carefully selected, 
and are in keeping with the seasons. 
No words can describe the eager ten- 
der love of every Cornellian for the 
music of these bells! The most poig- 
nant regret of seniors, bidding good- 
bye to the campus scenes, is that they 
may no longer thrill to their notes, 
wafted gently afar, or pealing full 
and sonorous across the quadrangle. 


So, in the words of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson: 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 














































































































































































































































































































































































































Recently as your reporter was sitting 
in the Countryman office musing over 
the events of the day, a breathless 
board member burst into the room with 
a rather startling piece of information. 

“Oh, I’ve got hold of a wonderful 
story,” I was told. “Why guess what? 
A strange professor is going around 
the campus smelling things and classi- 
fying them, and it seems that he’s 
found some wonderful smells here at 
Cornell. For example, he was over 
in Pomology whiffing McIntosh apples 
and up in the Dairy Building smelling 
limburger.” 

“Hey, wait a minute, I think you’ve 
got something there,” I yelled, coming 
out of my trance and feeling an inter- 
view coming on. “Where can this 
strange person be reached?” I heard 
the answer to that as I headed for 
the telephone. I soon had him on the 
other end of the wire and arranged 
a meeting at Willard Straight Hall. 

And that is how we discovered 
Professor Ernest C. Crocker and his 
interesting classifications of taste and 
smell. As a word of introduction, Mr. 
Crocker is a chemist who graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1914. His work in 
chemistry taught him many chemical 
odors and the factors responsible for 
them. He became very interested in 
finding a “language of smells”—that 
is, working out an accurate description 
of every possible odor and aroma. He 
insists that the odor or aroma of food 
is a most important part of what is 
ordinarily lumped together with true 
taste, and even with feeling—what is 
called “taste.” 

Mr. Crocker did considerable work 
at one time with perfumery. “There is 
more chemistry in perfumery than 
most people realize,” he says. “Much 
of the success in developing special 
effects in perfumes comes from the 
discovery on the part of the perfumer 
of some new blend with interesting 
possiblities. The essential oils, 
whether produced from flowers, fruits, 
roots, and leaves of plants , or the 
many synthetic products now avail- 
able to the perfumer are principally 
organic chemicals which have all those 
properties which organic chemicals 
ordinarily have. They not only evap- 
orate but they may also react with 
water, or with each other, con- 
dense, unite with oxygen, or become 
rancid. Perfumes must be compounded 
with a view to the stability of the con- 
ditions under which they are kept.” 

Mr. Crocker’s interest in the odor- 
iferous gradually became centered 
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Sniff Specialist 


By Betty Banes *40 
around foods, as he realized the im- 
portant relations which food smells 
have to food problems. He realized 
that if those who deal with food had 
a more critical and analytical method 
of describing odors, they would be 
able to treat flavor troubles, modify 
handling methods, and make progress 
in the preparation of finer products in 
a more efficient way. 

Prof. Paul F. Sharp of the depart- 
ment of Dairy Chemistry here invited 
Mr. Crocker to visit Cornell. During 
the last four years, both men had 
served on the same committees on sev- 
eral instances and had become well 
acquainted. They are both greatly 
concerned with the importance of 


flavors, which is a vital problem in 
the production of market milk. 

Mr. Crocker gave several lectures 
and informal talks, during his stay, 
on the chemical aspects of flavor and 
also visited many of the departments 


in the College of Agriculture to demon- 
strate and discuss his theories with de- 
partment heads. He sampled and 
classified samples of milk with Prof. 
Guthrie and Prof. Brueckner of the 
Dairy Department. He also visited the 
Pomology Department where Prof. 
Heinicke and Prof. MacDaniels pre- 
sented apple varieties for his apprais- 
al. Mr. Crocker describes the Mc- 
Intosh apple as being most “flower- 
like” in aroma. And right here a little 
explanation of the classification is in 
order. 

The system depends on a series of 
letters and numbers in code form. 
Each code figure represents a certain 
characteristic of an odor based on the 
fact the number 8 is the strongest. 
For example, acetic acid would be 
“3803” and a rose would be “6523”. 
The first figure represents the parts of 
Fragrance, the second number denotes 
the “sharpness” or so-called Acidity. 
The third figure indicates the Burnt 
charactertistic of the smell and the 
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final digit tells the amount of Caprylic 
or “goaty” odor. All this sounds rather 
queer to us but it enables Mr. Crocker 
to formulate all the many and varied 
smells and describe them perfectly. 

Some work was also done on texture 
for it seems that Mr. Crocker is also 
able to draw conclusions from taste 
and consistency. He worked with 
Prof. Pfund and Prof. Personius of 
Home Economics on potato texture 
while here. 

After we had acquired this informa- 
tion, it occurred to us to be apropos 
to question Mr. Crocker about Cornell’s 
famous odorless cabbage. He ex- 
pressed great delight at the mention 
of this. 

“Although it has been publicized too 
violently, perhaps,” he said, “it is a 
very useful product. I really think 
it remarkable that Professor Meyers 
has been able to breed out the unde- 
sirable smell characters, so that you 
can now cook the Savoy type cabbage 
in the kitchen without scenting up 
the rest of the house.” 

And remembering that we had heard 
of his smelling limburger and won- 
dering what the reaction was, we 
asked about that. It seemed, however, 
that the smelling in the Dairy Depart- 
ment was limited to milk and the 
statement had been an error on the 
part of the breathless informant who 
had told me that Mr. Chocker was in 
town. 

Mr. Crocker reports that he found 
a great deal of interest in the smell 
and flavor subject at Cornell and found 
scientists anxious to study it further 
in order to do more exact work. He 
has written much on the subject for 
the “American Perfumer” and for the 
American Chemical Company. He has 
lectured at Harvard, Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Chemical So- 
ciety Convention at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina and at other leading insti- 
tutions. 

“T hope that my odor classification 
will provide clear-cut ideas of food 
smells which will aid in making im- 
portant improvement,” Mr. Crocker 
explained. He is mainly concerned 
with foods, drinks, and smokes where 
good flavor is necessary to good qual- 
ity and proper enjoyment by the con- 
sumer. And in closing, we would 
like to bring you our mental picture 
of him as he might approach the 
Straight cafeteria, sniffing audibly, 
and then crying out with joy. “Ah! 
S4456b! STEAK TONIGHT!” And a 
subsequent dash to do justice to a 
juicy sirloin! 
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Do You Know Your Vegetables ? 


joke-smiths have had their own 

sweet boisterous way debunking 
seed catalogues. Now, it’s their turn 
to be debunkad. 

Let’s not go wrong at the start. 
There’s plenty of bunk in many of the 
seed catalogues, but bunk won’t furn- 
ish good tomato juice for the baby, or 
vegetables for all the family. We may 
get the good food in spite of the bunk 
but not because of it. So, let’s forget 
the bunk in seed catalogues and see 
what else we can find that’s useful 
for food and fun, 

One of the first questions the gard- 
ener faces is what kind of vegetables 
to plant and what variety? The first 
query is settled largely on the basis 
of the likes and dislikes of the family 
and suitability of conditions for grow- 
ing each thing. When it comes to 
varieties, people are far more puzzled. 
Seed catalogues—good, bad and in- 
different—are likely to have a fairly 
representative lot of variety names. 
If many people were not buying them, 
the names would not be there. Of 
course, some seedhouses prefer un- 
familiar to familiar names. That is, 
they indulge in unnecessary renaming. 
This is confusing and one wouid 
naturally turn to houses that use the 
standard names. A list of such names 
is given in Cornell’s annual bulletin 
under the title “Varieties of Vege- 
tables for 1938”, which was Extension 
Bulletin 383. Another one for 1939 
ought to be out early in the year. 


'® OLUMNISTS, cartoonists, and 


SSUMING a person has three or 
four seed catalogues, it is not very 
difficult to form judgment among state- 
ments of definite fact and statements 
which are primarily bunk and bally- 
hoo. It is more difficult to recognize 
the ones that are in between. Just 
as one gains confidence in the reli- 
ability of people, or forms an unfay- 
orable opinion of their integrity, just 
so one learns the characteristics of 
seed catalogues and seed houses. 
Pictures in seed catalogues are pro- 
verbial. Naturally, the seedsman in 
making his catalogue, wants nice pic- 
tures. So do I as a reader. Accord- 
ingly, I do not quarrel with a seeds- 
man who picks out a very nice tomato 
to photograph. Though I expect the 
picture to be representative of the 
type, I do not expect all that I har- 
vest to measure up-to the picture. With 
this understanding, beautiful pictures 
are innocent. But when an illustra- 
tion represents Kentucky Wonder as 
a straight, smooth-podded bean, it is 
hot telling the truth. Kentucky Won- 





By Paul Work 


der is a pole bean of excellent quality 
even though it is crooked and gnarled. 

So, the job is to learn how to read 
catalogues, just as it takes some ex- 
perience to get the most out of watch- 
ing a football game or to play the 
ponies at the race track. 

To learn the game, one needs to re- 
ceive catalogues from several houses, 
and it is also desirable to have cata- 
logues from houses which have estab- 
lished a good reputation for quality 
seed and for fair representation of 
their offers. Which catalogues to send 
for must be one’s own decision. On 





the other hand, you can inquire of 
neighbors when you meet them at the 
Post Office or at Grange meeting and 
after a year or so of experience you 
can have impressions of your own. 


ACH year, some new things are 
E offered to the seed buying public. 
Some of these are of little merit. 
Others are of value but merely repre- 
sent renaming of old items. Still 
others may show promise for a year or 
two, but are destined to be short lived. 
Others will find and hold a long time 
place in America’s vegetable gardens. 
Garden writers in farm and trade 
papers, and in newspapers as well, are 
in the habit of calling attention to 
these new offerings. Usually, they 
do not appear in very many catalogues 
the first year. The Department of 
Vegetable Crops at Cornell is always 
glad to help people find new things 
that they think they would like to try. 

Among the new offerings that will 
bear watching for 1939, we find an 
eggplant that won the highest ap- 
proval of any new variety in the All- 
America selections for 1939. It is 
called New Hampshire Hybrid and 
was developed by Professor J. R. 
Hepler of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. It is early, prolific, shapely, 
well colored; and well adapted for 
Northern climates. Several musk- 
melon names which may be thrown 
together more or less accurately under 
the Marvel group are attracting fav- 
orable attention. Among the names 
are Golden Marvel, Pride of Wisconsin, 
Wayside Market, and Market King. 
These have good foliaze, are of small 
to medium size, thick fleshed, high 


quality, more uniform in size than 
the Bender group. 

Early varieties among the hybrid 
Sweet corns are coming strongly to 
the fore. Cockrow, Seneca 60, and 
Gemcross are among them. 

Another variety ought to be added 
to our new list of early, high quality 
watermelons for Northern Culture. 
This goes under the name of Earl 
Canada or Swika. This, along with 
Honey Cream, Early Arizona, and 
Early Kansas is making quite a change 
in the watermelon picture north of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Other things that will bear watching 
are the Streamliner carrot, White 
Beauty eggplant, Sugar Stick edible- 
podded peas, Windsor A and Waltham 
Beauty peppers, and the Bison tomato. 
Not all of these are new. 


oO. of the striking developments 
in the vegetable field is the con- 
stant improvement of old varieties. 
That of sweet corn is as far ahead of 
1910 as the New York World’s Fair 
promises to outshine the Centennial of 
1876. And with it all, commercial 
gardeners, whose living hangs on 
heavy yields and high quality, are, 
many of them, “muffing the ball” and 
planting open pollinated strains. The 
last faint rays of excuse for this are 
fading since there are now hybrids 
covering every type, early and late, 
yellow and white, large and small, for 
market or cannery. 

Special things for special purposes 
are now the rule. Red core carrots 
were developed first for soup makers; 
but are now used generally. Cannery 
peas have been bred to mature all at 
once to be harvested with a mowing 
machine. Special strains of potatoes 
are well adapted for making potato 
chips. Cannery spinach must have flat 
leaves so that the sand is easily 
washed away. Slicer cucumber are 
a different race from picklers; and so 
on and on. 

The home gardeners need not face 
the iron bound demands of the 
world of commerce, but those tempt- 
ing cantaloupes you gaze at so long- 
ingly in the catalogue may well be 
tried and a packet or two planted to 
reveal “just the things that fancy 
seeks, just the qualities that tickle 
the palate,” and furnish the colossal 
boasts that keep the fires roaring at 
the center of the Stove Pipe Garden 
League. 

So, between the old things and the 
new, there is plenty to plant in the 
1939 garden, whether of just “plain 
food” or of the fancier frills. 
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Isn't It Astounding 


S I lay groping about for a 
A ite of the sandman’s sand to 

close my eyes against trouble- 
some thoughts of a coming prelim, I 
became harrassed by a mental image 
of any number of cows—hundreds of 
brown and black and white and red 
COWS. 

In the background of this pastoral 
extravaganza lay two and one-half 
years of tugging and pulling away at 
the University dairy barns. During the 
school year I worked about four hours 
a day, most of the time at night from 
seven until eleven. In the summer 
months the time varied, but it didn’t 
matter so very much since we did 
about the same thing no matter what 
the time of the day. 

Of course, not all of this time was 
spent milking but enough of it so 
that a very conservative estimate 
would be that I had relieved some 
eleven thousand cows of whatever lac- 
tile fluid they had managed to ac- 
cumulate during the preceding eight 
or ten hours. A little reaserch brought 
me to the realization that in the pro- 


By Lyle Wicks ’38 


cess I had made about six and one- 
half squeezes with each hand. 


cage if you can, a string of 
cows extending way beyond Dryden 
and then consider that it would take 
a good milker a solid week of ten-hour 
days to dispose of a row of the brutes 
stanchioned from the Dairy building 
to the steps of Bailey Hall. A cow 
producing ten thousand pounds of milk 
a year will average a little over twen- 
ty-seven pounds per day. As a con- 
sequence, I must have milked well 
over sixty thousand quarts or enough 
to give each student in the University 
a glass of milk every day for six 
weeks. Perhaps that doesn’t seem 
very significant, but it is enough milk 
to fill about sixteen hundred forty 
quart cans, which, stacked end on end 
would make three tiers as high as 
the Empire State building. 

Converted into milk products it 
would make over three tons of butter, 
thirteen thousand pounds of cheese, or 
enough whipped cream to cover fifty 
thousand cakes. 


It must have necessitated walking 
about seventy-five miles to get the 
milk from the cow to the cooling tank. 
I had considered converting this into 
foot pounds and thereby attempting 
to discover how far up Mount Everest 
I might carry Cornell Ollie Pride on 
the energy expended. Two factors 
prevented this. First, she weighs in 
the proximity of a ton so it certainly 
wouldn’t have been very far, and sec- 
ondly, there were limitations to my 
imagination in visualizing myself scal- 
ing a sheer wall of rock with the old 
girl on my back. 


Pure modesty would prevent me 
from saying that I have done much of 
the more common physical labor that 
one is apt to find about a dairy barn 
but he who performs these tasks might 
be surprised to know that he must do 
about one-ninth of a mile of shoveling 
per day. How remarkable it is to 
think that in no more than eight years 
he could have cleared a path from 
Ithaca to Washington. But alas, once 
there he would find that his labors 
had only begun. 


They Fly Throught the Air 


By “Doc” Abraham ’39 


were placed on fence posts, shrubs, 


over and save my onion crop from 

the blight.” Thus a frantic onion 
grower phoned me at 4 o’clock one 
Sunday morning. At the mention of 
$50.00 I was wide awake and started 
looking through my 1100 bulletins in 
search of some cure for this onion 
malady. It is hard to describe the 
feeling I had when I discovered that 
there is no cure for the ravages of 
the erratic disease. 


L« give you $50.00 if you will come 


However, plant pathologists every- 
where have worked tirelessly on the 
onion blight and today control seems 
promising. Among the prominent 
workers on the disease is Dr. A. G. 
Newhall of the plant pathology de- 
partment here at Cornell. He has ob- 
tained gratifying results with his ex- 
perimental work on the fungus. Fol- 
lowing a hunch of earlier workers, Dr. 
Newhall sought to prove conclusively 
that the spores of the fungus are dis- 
seminated by aerial means. Two sep- 
arate experiments were performed last 
July to demonstrate that the spores 
were floating in a viable state through 
the air. Thirty-seven spore traps 


and lath supports. The next day, it 
was found that twelve traps had en- 
snared the spores of the disease from 
an onion field a third of a mile away. 


To obtain further evidence on aerial 
dissemination of spores, Dr. Newhall 
resorted to a more thrilling technique. 
He equipped an airplane with plain 
agar petri-dish spore traps. These 
were exposed for 4 minute periods at 
different elevations between 1500 and 
50 feet. The speed of the plane was 
held down to about 55 miles an hour, 
so that 9 square inches of agar sur- 
face in each trap had a chance to come 
in contact with approximately 1200 
cu. ft. of air during each 4 minute ex- 
posure. The spore traps were held in 
flight by wooden holders shaped like 
tennis racquets. Ruled on the bottom 
of the dishes were parallel lines which 
were used to facilitate microscopic 
examination later. Part of the spore 
trap equipment was like that used by 
Col. Charles Lindbergh in his experi- 
ments in 1933. Of the 132 spores col- 
lected in a half hour’s flight on a dozen 
different traps, Dr. Newhall found that 


100 were viable. In addition to the 
finding of spores of the onion blight 
many other spores were found among 
which were rust spores, smut spores, 
molds, and many pollen grains. 

After leaving the airport and flying 
along the Cayuga Lake valley, the 
mucklands of the Savannah marshes 
north of the Cayuga lake basin were 
soon reached, and the spore traps 
were extended outside the cockpit. 
The plane, starting at an elevation of 
1500 feet, flew in a series of large 
“figure-eights”, one below the other 
for about one hour, until an altitude of 
50 feet was attained. At this eleva- 
tion each time the plane was banked 
for a turn, Dr. Newhall sensed some 
internal feelings which he mildly 
calls “gastronomical disturbances.” 
Once the plane was close enough to 
the R. R. tracks to be enveloped in 
engine smoke which “added no con- 
solation,” because Dr. Newhall felt 
he was “too blamed close for com- 
fort.” 

Soon the feeling of indifference to 
the outside world left Dr. Newhall as 

(Continued on page 65) 
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This Business of Selling 


accustomed to anything, even hang- 

ing, if the act is repeated often 
enough. As I grow older I believe 
this assertion less and less. I have 
been selling various things since I was 
twelve years old and I am not used 
to it yet. You may be able to play 
a piano in ten easy lessons but it 
takes ten years to become a good 
salesman. Even then you do not 
know all the answers. 

When I graduated from the New 
York State School of Agriculture in 
1935 I was offered a position as a 
salesman for a feed concern in Albany. 
I had always worked on a farm, but 
here was a chance to become a big 
business man so I took the job. Right 
there I made a great mistake. I 
should have had a clause in my con- 
tract whereby the firm provided all 
the aspirin I needed, because I be- 
came susceptible to business head- 
aches. They were violent and came 
as regular as my meals. 

In the year and a half that I spent 
on the road I found that the word 
which bothered me most was “psychol- 
ogy.” The boss was always yelling, 
“You have got to use psychology if 
you want to make sales.” I thought 
that if I knew exactly what he meant 
I would become a supersalesman. To 
my surprise I found that even the 
authorities on the subject could not 
agree as to what was the proper sales 
psychology. 


I: IS said that a person can become 


EVER try to sell a farmer feed 

by trying to impress him with 
smart clothes or a new car because he 
is likely to resent it. I remember once 
when the firm gave me a new car 
and I thought that I was getting to be 
a big shot. After the first visit I 
changed my mind. Mr. V and I were 
coming from the barn to make out an 
order when he saw the car. 

“Heh,” he said, “Business must be 
dern good when you can afford a new 
car every year. Why gol dern it, I 
got all I can do to pay me bills. Well 
guess I don’t want any feed this week 
anyway.” 

After I left him I drove through 
every mud puddle on the road, and 
when I reached the next farm the car 
looked anything but new. This was 
one instance when a new car had cost 
me a valuable sale, but I credited it 
up to experience when I balanced the 
books for the day. 

One of the quickest ways to kill a 
Sale is to discredit other people’s 





By C. F. Stephens *40 


goods. The buyer has probably used 
them at some time and knows more 
about them than the salesman. I 
found that there were farmers who 
would run down my competitor just to 
see what I would say, but after one 
peculiar experience I learned not to 
commit myself. There was a poultry- 
man, just outside the city, whom I had 
been trying to get as a customer for 
a month. Each time I went there he 
would start finding fault with every 
feed company he knew. One day as we 
were talking he started to discredit my 





competitor and so I thought that it 
would be a good idea if I agreed with 
him just once. I said, “Why their feed 
can’t match ours. The reason they 
can sell cheap is because they use a 
lower grade of ingredients than we 
do.” 

“Is that so,” he snapped. “Well I 
have been using their feed for 15 years 
and I always made money. Right now 
my chickens are spitting eggs like a 
machine gun.” 

He turned and walked away leaving 
me standing there with my mouth wide 
open. I finally came to, and as I 
walked back to the car I came to the 
conclusion that I would never find 
fault with the other fellow’s product 
because I would be wasting time that 
should be used in stressing the best 
points of my product, and it leaves 
the prospect with a bad impression. 


E best salesman in our firm was 
Bill Seyboth, because he knew that 
one of selling’s most important opera- 
tions is service before and after a 
sale. I called him the “country doc- 
tor” because people were always call- 
ing for him to come out and see what 
was wrong with their chickens. Bill 
was an expert on poultry and seldom 
failed to cure a flock when the owner 
followed his directions. 
By giving a few minutes of valuable 


service and advice we were able to 
hold our steady customers during the 
depression. As soon as others heard 
about his free service they called for 
Bill. He would help them and gain 
their confidence and friendship. In a 
short time we had a new customer on 
our list. 

If you want to make a living as a 
salesman you have got to beat the 
other fellow to the draw. A good way 
to do this is to find out what day he 
calls on the farmer, and plan to get 
there a day ahead of him. The cus- 
tomer may not have enough feed to 
last until your competitor gets there. 
You may not be able to sell him your 
brand of patent feed but he will buy 
common grain. In this way you have 
helped him and you may soon have 
him buying all his feed from you. 


FOUND that I had to make per- 
I sonal calls if I wanted to get re- 
sults. I could have called these men 
on the phone, but the phone should be 
used for emergencies only. If I sell 
a man today I will have to see him 
to sell him again tomorrow. Competi- 
tion is too keen to take any chances. 
Then again, the farmer might feel 
that if I was not interested enough to 
visit him I did not deserve the order. 

I have read two books on sales- 
manship and they give many rules 
which they claim are important. I 
think that everything can be summed 
up as follows: 

1. Sell yourself first. 

2. Know your product and have 
faith in it. 

If you can meet the first require- 
ment you will find that the second one 
is easy to follow when you have some- 
thing good to sell. Every salesman 
has his own rules, but my own con- 
clusion is that selling is an art. 

I’ll admit that I learned more in the 
year and a half that I spent on the 
road than I did in four years of high 
school, but I never got used to selling. 
When I hear people say, “Oh for the 
life of a traveling salesman. It is so 
easy and you meet so many people,” I 
smile and think of this little poem 
which we had tacked up in the office. 
“Consider that day lost whose setting 

sun, 

Finds prices shot to heck, 

And business done for fun.” 

I had a lot of fun learning to be a 
salesman, and although I do not dis- 
like this business of selling, I certainly 
would think twice before I used it as 
a means of making a living. 
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Local 
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Professor Warren’s Portrait in 
Ag. Ee. Building 

Recently a handsome portrait of the 
late Professor George F. Warren, 
noted economist and former head of 
Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management, has been placed in the 
lobby of the Agricultural Economics 
building and is the first thing the stu- 
dent sees when entering. An electric 
light casts a rich glow over this life- 
like portrait which is the work of 
Rev. Martin D. Hardin, former pastor 
of the Ithaca Presbyterian Church. 

Two years ago, the Genesee County 
Farm Forum, a group of farmers of 
Genesee County who had studied and 
profited by the principles of Prof. 
Warren, sponsored the painting and 
presented it to the University. 

Ata special ceremony during the an- 
nual Farm and Home Week of two 
years ago, Mr. Robert V. Call, spokes- 
man for the Genesee County Farm 
Forum Committee, presented the paint- 
ing to President Emeritus Livingston 
Farrand, who received it in behalf of 
Cornell University. On this occasion, 
Dean Carl E. Ladd, who acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, paid special tri- 
bute to the basic farm management 
work which Dr. Warren started and 
made comment on the high regard 
and esteem which the farmers of New 
York State held for Dr. Warren. 

It was the wish of the Forum that 
this. painting be hung in the Agri- 
cultural Economics building, but Dr. 
Warren did not want it to be placed 
on public exhibition during his life- 
time. The many friends of Dr. Warren 
will be glad to know that the painting 
has now been placed in an appropri- 
ate place in the Agricultural Econom- 
ics building and that students pause 
each day to admire one of Cornell’s 
great .scholars whose memory will 


never be forgotten. 
—B.J.B. 


Veg Crops Club Elects 


At a recent meeting of the Vege- 
table Crops Club, a group of faculty 
and students interested in vegetable 
growing, annual elections were held 
and this year’s officers were chosen. 
Donald Dewey ’39 is the new presi- 
dent; George F. Warren, Jr., assistant 
in Vegetable Crops, is Vice-president; 
and John Klitgord ’40 is Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

In addition to the business meeting, 
the group was given a chance to see 
some interesting pictures of a new 
portable irrigation system. 
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Professor White Receives Medal 

All Cornellians will be proud to 
know that Professor E. A. White, head 
of their Department of Floriculture 
and Ornamental Horticulture has re- 
cently been honored by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. By vote 
of its trustees, the Society has pre- 
sented Professor White with its gold 
medal. 


Professor White is one of a very 
few who possess this medal and it 
has been given to him in recognition 
of the profound influence which he 
has had over a long period on the 
thousands of students who have 
studied horticulture under him.” 

The medal is issued only to persons 
whose service in some branch of hor- 
ticulture has been distinguished. 

—B.J.B. 


Coo nter 


Cornell Displays Firemen’s Relics 


A collection of early American fire- 
fighting relics is on display in the 
College of Engineering library in Sib- 
ley Hall. The exhibit numbers 50 
pieces, all of which were used before 
1870. Many of them date back to the 
days of George Washington and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, both of whom were 
enthusiastic fire-fighters, instrumental 
in organizing volunteer fire com- 
panies. The collection is valued at 
$2,000. Previous to the time when fire 
companies were paid by municipali- 
ties, groups of citizens or insurance 
concerns organized the companies and 
had specified nights assigned to them. 
In the display are seven “fire marks” 
—insignia put on the outside of houses 
to indicate which private company 
had the right to fight a fire there. 

In addition to copper-riveted leather 
hose, handsewn leather fire buckets, 
leather helmets and parade hats, a 
work horn and rattle used to call the 
company together, the Sibley Exhibit 
includes four models: a hand pumper, 
1776; a hook and ladder truck, 1815; 
a hose reel, 1835; and a steam fire en- 
gine, 1856. 


Around the 
Top of 
**The Hill’”’ 
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Cornellians Honored 


At the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities of America, which was 
held in Chicago, several staff members 
of the New York State Colleges of Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics were 
designated to help carry on the work 
for the coming year. 

Dr. Carl E. Ladd continues as a 
member of the executive committee, 
also as chairman of the committee on 
relationships, and as a member of 
the committee on publication of re- 
search. L. R. Simons, director of ex- 
tension, was elected to the extension 
committee on organization and policy. 
Professor Martha H. Eddy was named 
to serve for two years on a committee 
for older rural youth. This is now on 
a standing committee basis, with two 
new members elected every two years. 
Dr. Cornelius Betten, director of resi- 
dent instruction here at Cornell, con- 
tinues on the committee for instruc- 
tion in agriculture. 


Eastman Stage Tryouts 


The semi-finals for the Eastman 
Stage were held Monday night, Decem- 
ber 12. Of the 15 who survived the 
first elimination held November 29, 
six were chosen to speak in the finals 
during Farm and Home Week. Those 
on the stage are: Frank P. Boyle ’39, 
Harold L. Davies Sp Ag, Arthur E. 
Durfee ’40, Lee Hughes Sp Ag, Donald 
R. Nesbitt ’40, and John Niederhauser 
39. John Eastman ’41 is alternate. 

These men will speak between 12 
to 15 minutes on some topic of their 
own choosing but which must be re- 
lated to agriculture. The winner re- 
ceives a $100.00 prize while $25.00 goes 
to the person in second place. 


Countryman Delegates To Chicago 


During Thanksgiving vacation Mar- 
jorie Bornholz, feature editor, and 
Milton Merz, business manager, of 
the Cornell Countryman attended a 
convention of the Agricultural College 
Magazines Ass’n. at Chicago. Five other 
magazines were represented; these be- 
ing from Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois, 
Nebraska, and Missouri. Problems 
of editing and circulating were dis- 
cussed as well as an exchange of 
ideas for the betterment of the indi- 
vidual magazines; Marge and Milt 
brought home some good ideas for 
improving our magazine. 
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Finals In Rice Debate 


The final eliminations for the Rice 
Debate Stage were held Thursday, 
December 1, in Roberts Assembly. 

Cc. W. Curtis ’39, R. H. Haynes ’42, 
C. H. Pratt ’39, and H. M. Ringholm °39 
were the four successful contestants. 
Miss F. M. McCann ’41 and R. F. 
Trautlein ’39 were chosen as alter- 
nates. 

These students will speak during 
Farm and Home Week for prizes of 
$100 and $25 on the question:—Re- 
solved: “That a national policy of 
economic self-sufficiency would be 
advantageous to American Agricul- 
ture.” 


Ring Memorial Essay Contest 


Seniors eligible to compete in the 
annual Ring Memorial Essay Contest 
have just been notified by Secretary 
Hertel. Eligibility to this contest re- 
quires that the student be a senior 
in the College of Agriculture, in the 
upper fourth of the class, and that he 
must have taken some work in horti- 
culture. Courses in Floriculture and 
Ornamental Horticulture, Pomology, 
and Vegetable Crops are included. 

Of a possible 265 students the foi- 
lowing 3/ are eligible this year: Albert 
Boehiecke, Byron R. Brookhout, Mar- 
jorie Bornholz, Elizabeth J. Bottcher, 
Warren W. Burger, Paui E. Caliahan, 
Vincent W. Cochrane, Henry L. De- 
Graff, Donald H. Dewey, Lucius A. 
Dickerson, Aubrey A. Foster, Chester 
Freeman, Lawrence Halprin, Frank 
H. Hedges, Herman BE. Hegyi, Mary 
Kk. Hickox, Melvin G. Hurd, George W. 
Irish, Victor C. Jeffers, John L. Kling, 
Hiroshi Hi Korematsu, Margaret A. 
Lancaster, Robert G. Latimer, Robert 
E. Lee, Walter A. Mixtacki, Marcel 
F. Mulbury, Margaret L. Pearce, Jar- 
vis L. Robinson, Huppert Ryan, Rob- 
ert C, Siedler, Oliver J. Stark, Fred H. 
Stenstrom, Virginia C. Sturgis, Nor- 
man E. Thomson, Victor W. Weidman, 
Charles Will, and Meredith C. Wilson. 

The contest was started in memory 
of Charles A. Ring in 1908. One thous- 
and dollars left to the University draws 
interst for the prize money. A first 
prize of $40 and two second prizes of 
$20 are offered for the best essays on 
the evaluation of some paper dealing 
with horticultural research. The aim 
of the contest is to show the ability 
of the student to judge whether the 
author of the given paper has proved 
what he set out to prove—whether his 
conclusions are sound in view of simi- 
lar work done by his contemporaries 
and of what significance that particu- 
lar bit of reasearch may have in fur- 
thering the interests of horticulture. 
The contest closes May 1, 1939. 
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Do You Know That— 

There was once a railroad station 
where stately Sage College now rears 
its tower. Imagine a train chugging 
across the lawn where coeds now meet 
their beaux and go their collegiate 
ways, and you have some impression 
of time’s changes. Traces of the rail- 
road’s embankment are still in evid- 
ence far out by the R.O.T.C. riding 
stables. 





Your Campus Countryman Co-editor 
learned a rather interesting fact in a 
recent Entomology 12 class. In dis- 
cussion of the scale insect, the bane 
of many fruit growers, Professor 
Robert Matheson of the Department, 
spoke of Professor John Henry Com- 
stock, famous Cornell entomologist 
for whom Comstock Hall is named. It 
seems that Professor Comstock did 





much studying on these troublesome 
pests and it was he who discovered 
the San Jose scale which derives its 
name from the San Jose valley of 
California. The Entomology Depart- 
ment has in its possession a brown, 
dried, and wrinkled object which is 
the original orange on which this 
scale was first found. Professor Com- 
stock brought back this orange from 
his studies in California. So annoyed 
was he with the perniciousness of the 
scale and the havoc it wrecked among 
California citrous growers that he 
fervently dubbed it, “aspidiotus perni- 
ciousus.” That should put it in its 
place. 


We students at some time or other 
come to realize that Plant Pathology 
courses are tough, and when you get 
to the advanced stage of a graduate 
student or professor in this subject, it 
must really be hard work. So every 
afternoon at 4:00, coffee and dough- 
nuts are served in the Plant Path 
laboratory. The affair is a get together 
for grads and professors, and for the 
convenience of meeting professors 
visiting from other colleges. 

It is interesting to note that Pro- 
fessor Whetzel of that department is 
leaving in February for a trip to 
Venezuela where he will be con- 
cerned with the study of fungus. 


Extension Service History 


Mrs. R. G. Smith, State leader of 
home demonstration agents, is editing 
and writing a history of our extension 
service in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. This should be an interesting 
undertaking for New York State has 
had an extension service to be proud 
of, and one which few states equal. 
Information from the staff here and 
from county agents in the state will 
help Mrs. Smith in this work. 


Holland Honored 

Wednesday evening, December 7, 
Brud Holland was honored at a ban- 
quet in the Brud Holland Memorial 
gymnasium at the South Side Com- 
munity Center here in Ithaca. Besides 
being an All American football star, 
Brud is a very promising student in 
sociology. The gymnasium was 
named in the honor of the Negro star. 

Members of the Cornell faculty 
spoke at the dinner, which was spon- 
sored by the Colored Citizens Club of 
the South Side. 


Here is a tip from Mrs. Dorothy 
Thomas on how to see the Worlds 
Fair. Mrs. Thomas is illustrator with 
the office of publications here and 
was going to the fair grounds to do 
some work. She took the wrong sub- 
way; arrived at the rear of the 
grounds and walked right in. Little did 
she know that twenty plain clothes 
men patrolled the main entrance to 
keep away any and all comers. 


The other day we were walking 
around campus, enjoying the scenery. 
We came to the bridge down by Thurs- 
ton, and were told by nice red and 
black letters that 10 tons was the 
limit. Well, why is that we asked? 
An answer wasn’t forthcoming, but 
we are wondering how long it will 
be before some of these bridges give 
out. After all, ten tons isn’t so much, 
and who wants to go tumbling down 
into the gorge. If he does want to, 
the suspension bridge is customary. 
Or is there a weight limit on that, too? 


Remember how it snowed a long 
time ago, that is, around Thanksgiving 
time? Well, after that little blizzard 
the department of Ag Grounds decided 
to be prepared for the next storm and 
spent several days working in the 
Farm Practice tool shop to get a 
tractor and snow plow ready to clear 
the walks. The snow plow is complete 
and is mounted on the tractor, but at 
the present writing, it sits forlornly 
in one corner of the tool shed. We 
rather expect that it will be busy about 
Farm and Home. Week time. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































News 


Holiday Season Still 

For we who write, it is getting to 
be Christmas, but you who read have 
passed through the holidays. Never- 
theless we feel you might be interested 
in an annual Christmas event. Few 
of us may have realized how many 
unfortunate people find Christmas is 
just another day. Fortunately this 
number has been greatly reduced by 
many organizations doing social serv- 
ice work. 

A good many seasons ago the na- 
tional organization of Aipha Omicron 
Pi became interested in the Frontier 
Nursing Service of Kentucky, whose 
work has recently been much publiciz- 
ed in several magazines. The social- 
service department of the Nursing 
Service has been under-written by 
the national sorority, with the bulk of 
the funds contributed going for neces- 
sary medical and dental work, sup- 
plies, and disease control. Some of 
this money is also used in bringing 
joy to these people in the way of en- 
tertainment. Such is the purpose of 
their annual Christmas parties. 

The proceeds trom the rummage 
sales held by the various sororities 
usually go to a worthy cause such as 
this. The chapter at Cornell does its 
share by furnishing a quota of dolls 
each Christmas. These dolls are just 
plain rag ones, but with painted faces 
and fancy dresses each one has a dis- 
tinct personality. That is what makes 
them so interesting and attractive to 
Kentucky Mountain girls who receive 
them. The girls enjoy making them 
knowing that they have done some- 
thing to give someone a Christmas. 

Several of our campus organiza- 
tions do social service work. Con- 
tributions to the Red Cross and the 
Community Chest are unusually lib- 
eral, the C.U.R.W. members work at 
various settlement houses and at the 
Reconstruction Home. 

The above information was ob- 
tained from Norma Leversee. What 
about some other sorority telling us 
about their noble enterprises? 


World’s Fair 

Though graduation is a long way 
off, we make the suggestion that a trip 
to the World’s Fair will probably be 
a most welcome commencement pres- 
ent. If you have been around Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall lately you may 
have seen people dashing madly about 
with cameras and all the other imple- 
ments of photography. If you weren’t 
curious before, you probably are now. 


=. Home-Ec Doings 


January, 1939 


The college is having an exhibit at 
the World’s Fair in New York, and 
the pictures are for that. 


Miss Caroline Morton is the chair- 
man of the committee in charge and 
she is working to insure the coopera- 
tion of the various departments of the 
college. The object is to get pictures 
that illustrate all the activities of the 
college. They even took pictures at 
the Frank David Boynton Junior High 
School of the girls in Rural Education 
135, teaching a foods class. 


Farm and Home Week may seem 
quite a long time away, but it has al- 
ready been brought to the attention 
of the students in home economics. A 
preference system for the jobs that 
week is used. Its purpose is to give 
the students an opportunity to do, as 
much as possible, the thing they want 
to do. As long as work is compulsory 
in our college, it is a good system. 
Need we mention that the instructors 
also hand in a preference list for the 
students they want to help them. It 
involves a lot of work and juggling to 
correlate the two lists, we understand, 
but when the job is done everyone 
has one or more jobs, and from per- 
sonal experience, we’d like to state 
that some of our best practical ex- 
perience has come from our activities 
during Farm and Home Week. By 
actual figuring, it isn’t much over one 
month before all the people will be 
here. 


As a necessary part of telling us 
what our jobs might be that second 
week in February, the Home Econom- 
ics News gives a lot of information 
about what new things we are going 
to interest and instruct visitors with 
this year. The Economics of the 
Household Department is showing a 
kitchen that has been remodeled to 
make it more convenient for the busy 
homemaker. It is a replica of an 
actual kitchen that the class in E. H. 
112 has been rearranging. The class 
has made several trips to visit the 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 


home, and the kitchen has been set 
up with canvas walls and cardboard 
furniture in the laboratory in the 
ground floor of M. V. R. Hall. The 
class has also been working on the 
arrangements of cupboards and kit- 
chen cabinets and there will be an 
exhibit of the results of this work. 

The Foods and Nutrition Depart- 
ment will have a nutrition style show, 
in which will be shown well-nourished 
people of all ages. Of course this de- 
partment is aiso having numerous 
demonstrations and _ lecture. The 
Household Art Department has re- 
furnished or if the truth be known, is 
refurnishing the popular Bushey 
House of last year. They are doing 
it on a very mcderate budget this year, 
and it certainly will offer many sug- 
gestions to the average homemaker. 
We could go on talking about Farm 
and Heme week for the rest of the 
page, but then what would we have 
to talk about next month? 


It seems tco bad to even mention 
the weather after all of the grand 
days we had in November and Decem- 
ber, but here is a vicious cycle which 
couldn’t be kept under the hatch any 
longer. 

January first is supposed to con- 
trol the weather of the rest of the 
month. This doesn’t seem so serious 
till one realizes that January second 
controls the weather of February and 
of the next September; and that of 
St. Paul’s day, January 25, is said to 
control that of the next 11 months. 
Thus, if January first be fair, so will 
the third and the twenty-fifth, and, 
consequently, the rest of the year. 
Since November twenty-first sets the 
standard for the coming winter, it 
will control the following January, 
but it was controlled by the preced- 
ing January first. Apparently what 
we need to do is to watch our chance 
and use all of the secrets of “Pluvi- 
culture” to make sure that January 
first is fair, and, having done that, we 
will be able to sit back and enjoy 
fine weather for the rest of our lives. 


The nursing school in the College 
of Home Economics has been active the 


past few weeks. The annual open 
house was held December 8, and would 
have been just the place for one to go, 
if he were being troubled by a long 
Christmas list. Homemade toys made 
from boxes, beads, and tin cans were 
on display. These toys were made by 
students in the family life courses and 
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will be used to help equip the North, 
South and Westside community houses 
in Ithaca. 


Home Ec Club 

The Home Economics Club had a 
carolling group again this year. They 
sang at the Student Faculty tea on 
December 14, and also at the various 
homes of faculty just before vacation 
began. 

Each professor on the staff in the 
College of Home Economics was es- 
corted to the faculty-student tea by 
one of the girls in school there. The 
tea, a Christmas tradition, was served 
in the auditorium of Martha Van Rens- 
selaer Hall, December 14. The Coun- 
cil of the Home Economics Club poured 
and served as a committee headed by 
Mildred Wells ’40. Jeannette Ross ’41, 
who has charge of the regular student 
teas each Wednesday afternoon ar- 
ranged service and decorations. Miss 
Ross and her committee had decorated 
a Christmas tree in the true lights- 
and-tinsel style. A chorus of Home 
Ec girls sang Christmas carols led 
by Miss Catherine Stainken. Miss 
Esther Smith °40, provided refresh- 
ments; tiny frosted cakes served with 
the tea. 


Sage Chapel Choir, after wearing 
their old robes for years and years, 
will burst forth in new ones when they 
sing Haydn’s “Creation” December 18. 
The new robes will be black poplin. 
Satin dickeys for both men and women 
will make the choir completely uni- 
form. Strips of white satin called 
stoles, and embroidered with a black 
old-English “C”, will be worn around 
the shoulders. 

One hundred twenty robes will sup- 
ply all the present choir and the sub- 
stitutes. 

Professor Paul J. Weaver said that 
heights in the choir varied widely; 
from five feet to six feet, five inches. 
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Honor Societies 

Phi Kappa Phi, national honorary 
scholastic fraternity, published its list 
of newly elected members recently. 
Home Economics was well represented 
with Mary V. Dodds, Alice M. McFall, 
Sylvia Small, Florence D. Dixon, and 
Mrs. Doris R. Edwards all of the class 
of ’39. 


Pi Lambda Theta, women’s honor- 
ary educational society held its initia- 
tion December 13. Miss Catherine 
Stainken, Miss Eleanor E. Knowles 
and Miss Helen M. Park, all graduate 
students and instructors in home eco- 
nomics, and the following seniors 
were elected: Eileen Ford, Barbara 
Gay, Helen L. Gustafson, Kaisa M. 
Karikka, Dorothy W. Keey, Mrs. Sylvus 
P. Palmer, Gertrude T. Pasto, Rose 
E. Quackenbush, E. Jean Smith, and 
Marion Pallace. 


(Continued from page 60) 

the plane completed its final “figure 
eight” and headed toward “dear old 
Ithaca.” “I’m not crazy about being 
up high,” said Dr. Newhall, “but, it’s 
a heck of a lot safer than playing tag 
with a locomotive.” He made other 
gestures which indicated that “the 
sooner he reached Ithaca, the happier 
he would be.” However, as part of a 
thorough initiation in an airplane, the 
plant pathologist had a final occasion 
to become quickly panicky when the 
pilot indicated the gas tank was 
“about empty” just before reaching 
the airport. When asked how he felt 
after landing at the airport, he re- 
plied elusively: “those sea-sick pills 
didn’t help me a bit.” 

Thus it is a well known fact that 
spores from the onion fungus are dis- 
seminated by aerial means from topset 
and “multiplier” onions which are com- 
monly found growing in backyard 
plantings. With this view in mind, 
Dr. Newhall, tells us that control for 
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the disease lies in the pulling up and 
destroying of the diseased perennial 
onions. 


For the first time, a township-wide 
campaign to pull up the diseased 
plantings, was made in Wayne County 
where 1000 acres of muckland are de- 
voted to onion culture. Thirty per 
cent of the quarter-million-dollar crop 
is destroyed annually. School boys 
and girls, as well as interested town 
people, canvassed the townships and 
induced every one to pull out all gar- 
den plantings of the diseased perennial 
onions... In this same campaign Dr. 
Newhall ran into difficulties when one 
lady threatened to hit him over the 
head with a broom if he “touched” 
her onions. The same lady consented 
to have her onions pulled up when 
she was offered two bushels for the 
sacrifice. A survey showed that fif- 
teen per cent of the farms in one 
township were growing perennial 
onions, most of which were diseased. 
The value of this campaign has clearly 
been measured. In the case of one 
grower, who, after destroying ten 
plantings of perennial onion tops with- 
in a radius of one mile from his muck, 
was able to raise the healthiest crop 
of onions in seven years, and obtained 
a yield of 700 bushels per acre. 

Just how far pulling up of onion 
topsets should be extended throughout 
the state for good commercial control 
no one can say definitely, but it ap- 
pears that it should be at least coun- 
trywide in many countries. 

The consternation I felt after hav- 
ing failed to win the $50.00 offered 
me to save the onion crop is hardly 
comparable to the feeling some grow- 
ers have had in past years when the 
disease caused nearly total losses. 
With proof at last that the spores 
of onion blight are spread through 
the air from diseased onions, growers 
may soon expect that a control for the 
disease will be found. 
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The New Year and 
New Hopes 


Dairy farmers of the New York milk shed are 
optimistic as we stand on the threshold of a new 
year. A marketing plan is actually working, be- 
cause it is a plan that is intended to give pro- 
ducers control of surplus. This plan has already 
added around $4,000,000 to farmers’ milk checks 


since September 1. 
Its fundamentals are: 


1—An equal purchase price to be paid by all 
dealers for milk for the same use. 


2—An equal share to each producer of the 
benefits of the fluid outlets. 


3—An equal share by each producer in the 
burden of the surplus and the expense of con- 
trolling it. 


4—Reasonable contributions to those having 
surplus facilities for the use of them seasonally 
for market protection. 


5—The effectuation of the foregoing principles 
in such a manner as will perpetuate and encour- 
age cooperatives. 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Inc. 
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Professor R. W. Curtis, who teaches 
plant materials in the Dept. of Orna- 
mental Horticulture is now on sab- 
batic leave. He is located at the 
Arnold Aboretum at Boston, Mass. 


06 
Ora Lee is doing a good job as 
President of the recently organized 
Orleans County Cornell Club. He re- 
cently purchased another farm which 
he operates along with the old home- 
stead on Lee St., near Albion, N. Y. 


12 

Edwin P. Smith is carrying on very 
diversified farming on a large acre- 
age around Sherburne, N. Y. He has 
recently entered extensive production 
of green peas and string beans for 
market. 

13 

Alfred C. Hottes, who was an in- 
structor in floriculture at Cornell for 
many years, is associate editor of the 
Better Homes & Garden Magazine 
published at Des Moines, Iowa. He 
has written several books on _ horti- 
culture and his best seller seems to be 
a book on shrubs which has just been 
published. 

14 

Dr. John Lossing Buck was one 
of ten Americans who received decor- 
ations October 11 from the Chinese 
government. 

15 

Dr. Thomas G. Stitts has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly created sub- 
division of co-operative research and 
service in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. He was formerly in charge of 
the co-operative division of dairying 
research. 

Earl A. Flansburgh has a six months 
Sabbatic leave from his work as State 
leader of county agricultural agents. 
He is now travelling through 11 north- 
eastern states assisting in the organi- 
zation of land use planning under 
the U.S.D.A. Fred Morris ’22 assist- 
ant county agent leader, is acting as 
State Leader during Mr. Flansburgh’s 
absence. 

"17 

Albert S. Kenerson is now manager 

of the Vine seed department of the 
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J. C. Robison Seed Company of Water- 
loo, Nebraska. Since receiving his 
master of science degree in Veg. Crops 
Al has held several positions with 
various seed houses. 

Mrs. Donald Sherman White (Helen 
Van Keuren ’16) has been in England 
with her husband, who was in the Em- 
bassy. They have now returned to 
this country, and are at Van Buren, 
Maine. 

Theodore Townsend has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Dairy- 





man’s League News. The News is the 
official publication of the Dairyman’s 
League Cooperative Association Inc., 
with business office in New York City. 
Mr. Townsend resides in Waterville, 
N.Y. 

Elizabeth Allie is secretary of the 
clinic of child development at Yale 
University. She lives at 56 Goffe Ter- 
race, New Haven, Conn. Her engage- 
ment to John W. Ferguson of New 
Haven was announced October 1. 

22 

Chester C. “Jeff” Davis has a six 
months leave from County Agent work 
in Orange county and is now taking 
graduate work at Michigan State. His 
address is 518 Grove St., E. Lansing, 
Mich. 

23 

R. B. Farnham is professor of Flori- 
culture at Rutgers University at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Potts (Miss 
Lois Smith ’23) have a daughter, Mary 
Dudley, born October 18, 1938. In- 
cidentally, their address is 908 Boule- 
vard, Westfield, New Jersey. 

Raymond C. Shannon of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is located at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil... His address is Caixa 
Postal 89. 


"24 

Isaac Cohen is an inspector of foods 
for the Certified Laboratories, Inc. 19 
Hudson St., New York City. He lives 
at 1355 Fifty-fifth St., Brooklyn. 

Robert B. Dunlap is Director of In- 
stitutional Management of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. He 
lives at 3125 Chestnut St., Camp Hill, 
Pa. 

27 

Alfred M. S. Pridham is research 
technician in the Dept. of Floriculture 
and Ornamental Horticulture at Cor- 
nell. His main line of study lies in 
colored photography which he uses in 
teaching plant materials. 

Mrs. John Hoare (Mable Goltry), has 
a daughter, Margaret Ann, born Janu- 
ary 8, 1938. Mrs. Hoare lives at 121 
Seventh St., Watkins Glen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Comstock 
(Ruth Boies) have a daughter, Ann 
Caroline, born August 5, 1938. Mrs. 
Comstock was formerly on the exten- 
sion staff of the Home Ec college. 
Her address is 124 Burns Terrace, 
Penn Yann, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rathbun have 
a son David Sawyer, born November 
15. Mrs. Rathbun was Dorothy Miner. 
Their address is 18 Upper Ferry Rd., 
Morrisville, Pa. 

28 

Joseph P. Belous teaches at the John 
Marshall High School, 3250 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, lives at 596 
South Hillside Avenue, Elmhurst, II. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald V. Stone (Lois 
Doren) of McGraw, N. Y. have two 
children; a son, Frederick, born July 
24, 1938 and a daughter Laura Mar- 
garet, born January 23, 1936. 

Emma Gosman gave up her position 
as an instructor in institutional man- 
agement and manager of the restaur- 
ant at Pratt Institute to become Mrs. 
Roland Chatterton on August 2, 1938. 
Her addres sis now 31 Mead Street, 
New Cannaan, Conn. 


29 
Mrs. John Harper (Margaret Scheer) 
has a son Edward McFailand, born 
November 2. Their address is Carll 
Road, Middletown, Conn. 
Howard Beers is Professor of So- 
ciology at Rutgers University, New 
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Brunswick, New Jersey. His address 
is 49 N. 7th Ave., Highland Park, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Harold F. Dorn is working with the 
U. S. Public Health Service. His ad- 
dress is 1313 N. Wayne St., Arlington, 
Va. 

F. W. Ruzicka is a florist at 248 
Main St., Chatham, New Jersey. He 
has something like 4 acres of roses 
under glass. 

30 

Osear Sellers, who has done Exten- 
sion work in Chenango and Washing- 
ton counties, has been in Jefferson 
county since 1934. 

Lucile Grant Smith is an instructor 
in the Department of Floriculture here 
at Cornell. She received her masters 
degree ao few month’s ago. She has 
written a popular Christmas Bulletin 
on Home Decoration. 

Walter Schait, former secretary of 
the New York State Poultry Producers 
Association, has purchased a poultry 
farm near Dryden where he intends 
to settle down and practice what he 
has been preaching. 

Mrs. John Stookey (Norma Emer- 
son) has a daughter, Patricia Ann, 
born June 26, 1938. Her address is 
R. D. 4, Lockport, N. Y. 

31 

Elton Smith is Secretary-treasurer 
of the Syracuse Production Credit 
Association. He was formerly in Farm 
Bureau work in Genesee and Alle- 
ghany counties, and later was with 
the Federal Land Bank at Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dr. George C. Moore is now head of 
the Soil Conservation Service located 
at Bath, N. Y. He was an assistant in 
the Vegetable Crops Department here 
at Cornell. 

C. C. Beebe is the Methodist minister 
at Tully, N. Y. 

O. H. Maughan is working with the 
Farm Credit Administration and is lo- 
cated at 2724 S. Wall St., Spokane, 
Wash. 


32 

Stan Allen after having worked 
with the Perishable Fruit Inspection 
Service and the G.L.F. has returned 
back to the farm where he is now 
farming and operating a small coal 
business and fruit and supply house. 

Elmer S. Phillips is the announcer 
for the noontime agricultural pro- 
sfams over WESG. He is also an in- 
Structor in Extension teaching. Elmer 
also helped broadcast the Cornell- 
Columbia football game last fall, is 
doing photography work for the 
college exhibit to be displayed at the 
World’s Fair at New York this year. 
He is the proud daddy of two sons. He 


is living at 966 East State Street in 
Ithaca, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Buston C. Belden 
(Kathryn Kammerer) have a daughter 
named Jean Marion, born April 3, 


1938. Mrs. Belden’s address is 135 
Hillcrest Avenue, Cranford, New 
Jersey. 


Mrs. Donald Hughes (Margaret San- 
ford) has a daughter, Patricia Young, 
born January 31, 1938. Her address is 
R. D. 4, Lockport, N. Y. 


°33 
Christine Rumsey married Walter M. 
Kunsch ’33. They live at 25 Pearl St., 
Danbury, Conn. 


William P. Hicks is managing the 
Hicks Nurseries, Inc., at Westbury, 
Long Island. 


"34 
Lois Purdy, a 4-H extension instruc- 
tor in Home Economics, is now Mrs. 
John I. Shafer Jr., of Forest Home, 
Ithaca. 





Mrs. James M. Acklin (Eieanor Tay- 
lor) has a daughter, Adelaide Louise, 
born in April, 1938. Her present ad- 
dress is 3304 Darlington Rd., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Ed Davis is working at the Geneva 
Experiment Station where he is study- 
ing various feeds, fertilizers, and 
wines. His present addres sis 10 
Lafayette St., Geneva, N. Y. 

James Foster is carrying on work 
at the Farm Bureau Office at Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

John Mack is at present teaching the 
city farmers of Ithaca High School 
how to farm. John is-a Rice Debate 
Stage winner. 

Roger Cramer has been in extension 
work since leaving College. He is now 
Assistant County Agent in Chautauqua 
County. 

35 

Mrs. Howard Rose (Marion F. 
Beardsley) has a daughter, born March 
26, 1938, named Nancy Lee. Their home 
is in Montela, N. Y. 


Frank Colling is teaching agricul- 
ture at Prattsburg, N. Y. 

Branson Wright has recently mar- 
ried and is working in his father’s 
business on Long Island. 


Merrill Knapp is in charge of agri- 
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cultural education in the European 
country of Albania. Merrill has suc- 
ceeded in learning the language since 
going there and finds his work very 
interesting. You can get in contact 
with him by writing to the Albanian- 
American Institute located at Kavaje, 
Albania. 

Harold Sweet is now County 4-H 
Club Agent in Lewis county. He is 
located at Lowville, N. Y. 

William D. Allen is active in County 
Agent work in Yates county. He may 
be reached through the Farm Bureau 
office in Penn Yan. 

°36 

Edward Pasto has been teaching 
agriculture at Wellsville, N. Y., since 
graduation. 

Bernard Goodrich is connected with 
the Extension Teaching staff, working 
under Professors Everett and Peabody. 

Dorothy Yaple is a dietitian at the 
George Junior Republic, at Freeville, 
New York. This is a type of boarding 
school where the students do the work, 
carry on their own government, etc. 

Henry Skinner is teaching plant 
propogation in the Dept. of Orna- 
mental Horticulture here at Cornell. 
He obtained his masters degree a few 
months ago. He has conducted experi- 
ments on hormone substances that 
accelerate root growth. 

William Haught is now superin- 
tendent of the Glenview Farms at 
Rockville, Maryland. Bill is enjoying 
married life. 

John Corman who after having 
worked at the Coplen Nurseries at 
Washington, contemplates working for 
his master’s degree. Johnnie mar- 
ried Francis Davis ’36 of the college of 
Home Economics. Their address is 221 
Main Street, Valois, New York. 

Arthur Curtis is working on Flori- 
cultural problems for the U.S.D.A. 
His address is Horticultural Field 
Station, Beltsville, Maryland. 

Herbert Fisher is working for the 
USDA at Beltsville, Maryland. He is 
studying bean diseases. The latest 
report from Herb informs us that he 
has gone to the altar. 

James Nichols is working for the 
Geneva Tree Company where he is 
technician in charge of fungicidal ex- 
periments. Jim contemplates return- 
ing to Cornell for his doctorate. His 
Ithaca address is 114 Overlook Road. 

Joseph Hills is working for the 
Auburn Cut Flower company, located 
in Auburn. Joe was active in the 
flower judging contests held here as 
well as those out of state. 


Rudolph Evanco is now working for 
the Renovo retail florist at Renovo, Pa. 
tudy has been interested in the pro- 
duction of carnations from the nutri- 
ent culture standpoint. He is also 
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doing work on the breeding of dahlias. 

Louis Eppig, who was a two-year 
student here has sent word that the 
storm which played havoc on Long 
Island a few weeks ago did untold 
damage to his father’s eighteen acres 
of prize dahlias. Louis has been work- 
ing with his father ever since leaving 
Cornell. His address is Bablyon, 
New York. 

37 

Chalmers B. Hering has charge of 
the retail store of the Robson Seed 
Co., at Hall, N. Y. His address is 
Hall, N. Y. 

Bertha Bussanick was recently mar- 
ried to C. V. Tortensen. She was 
formerly an assistant in a doctor’s 
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office in Brooklyn. Her present ad- 
dress is 1179 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Art Poelma is teaching Ag in the 
High School at Highland, N. Y. 

38 

Alfred Boicourt is now instructor 
in Floriculture. Al is working on his 
master’s. 

Norman Agor is assistant county 
agent in Wyoming county with head- 
quarters at Warsaw. 

Jean Burr is now teaching Home 
Economics at Washingtonville, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millet G. Morgan (you 
remember Eleanor Morgan ’38) are 
now living at 530 Bowdoir Street, 
Palo Alto, Calif. Mrs. Morgan is a 
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hostess at the Allied Arts Guild teas, 
From January, 1939 to January 1940, 
she will be a hostess in the Hall of 
Science at the San Francisco World’s 
Fair. 

Julia Ann Robb is teaching Home 
Economics at Hilton, New York. 

Miss Mary Dixon has started a Home 
Economics department at Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 

William Valent of Watkins Glen is 
now teaching agriculture in the high 
school at Ellicottville in Cattaragus 
county. 

W. T. Prescott is assistant editor 
of the Holstein-Friesan World pub- 
lished at Lacona, N. Y. 
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ant, the Case Centennial Tractor Plow. Powered by a Case tractor, it turns : 

; . than did its progenitor or an 

Ya single hour as much... usually more. . ora 

rior ae plowing outfit in a sun-to-sun day. * * * Besides — 
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es power ten-fold, it ‘“‘makes tractors bigger’ by saving a _ = 

i ide friction. * * * By enabling them 

formerly wasted in landside |; abl ' 
oakaiks ‘ous days, Case helps men to do more with their lives. As ——_ 
sas today for richer tomorrows, we invite you to keep acquainted with Case. 
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“Syre, the FARMALL’ 


S the Best Bet...and 
Cut the Price, too!” 


You Know They've 


SIXTEEN YEARS have passed since 
the original FARMALL first took its place on 
the farms of America. In those sixteen years 
the FARMALL System has revolutionized trac- 
tor design and farming methods. It was natural 
that many of the manufacturers during this 
period should also begin to build tractors of the 
FARMALL fype. They had to—farmers them- 
selves settled that by demanding FARMALLS. 


In the meantime, the original FARMALL has 
been completely transformed. Every year has 
brought valuable improvements, but the time- 
proved FARMALL principle is unchanged. The 
greatest all-purpose tractor value on the market 
is today’s FARMALL. On display in dealer and 
branch showrooms everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


No Other Tractor Offers 
All of These Features: 


I—Patented automatic steering-wheel culti- 
vator gang shift. Clean cross cultivation at 
4 miles an hour. 


2—Most complete line of direct-attachable 
machines to choose from. 


3—Unmatched ability for all row-crop work. 


4—Outstanding economy on distillate or other 
tractor fuel. 


5 —Smooth 4-cylinder power—valve-in-head 
efficiency. 


6—Replaceable cylinders. 


7 —Steering operates wheel brakes automat- 
ically when making pivot turns. 


8 —Unequaled record for long life. 
9—High resale value. 


10—Complete nation-wide service. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
FARMALL TRACTORS 





